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THA, 
YEAR’S GROWTH, 
VIA SUEZ CANAL, 


J. F. MART’S 


Establishments, 


OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD : 
#110, Borough Buildings, London Road; 


62, OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER. 


sister 284d. 2s. 6d. 


Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 
Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 3s.4d. 
Choicest Gatherings— Rich full-flayoured Lapsong 


Souchong, 4s. 





DAVIES’S 


DAY HOTEL, AND RESTAURANT, 
2, ROOK ST., YORK ST., ~ 


OFF MOSLEY STREET. | 


DINING, LUNCHEON, AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
CHOICE WINES, LONDON STOUT, AND BURTON 


ALES. 
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We 
Agricultural Implement Depot, 


7, Topp Street, CorPoraTIoN STREET, 


MILBURN’S 


MANCHESTER. 


Double-furrow Ploughs, Turnip Cutters, Pulpers, Chaff 
| Cutters, 


from 42s. each ; Qileake Mills, &c. 





PANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


BAZAAR, 


$4 & 86, GREAT DUGIE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
‘Pianofortes, Harmoniums, é&e. on Sale 


or Hire; 


Also on the Two Years’ Hire System. 


‘tuvoFoRTEs BY ALL THE LEADING MAKERS, 
| New and Secon¢é Hand, from £5 to £200. 


Visit Respectfully Solicited. 


LOCKE, PROPRIETOR; 
| __ Practical Manufacturer Forty Years. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


GENUINE SILENT WORKING SEWING MACH 
Proved by twenty years’ ao 





of over HALF A MILLION, to be the 


Best Sewing Machines in the World 


For Pamity Use and General Manufacturing Purposes. 


ces from £6. 6s, Cash, or on Easy Terms. 
Only Depot : 
MANCHESTER. 


Prospectus free, 


131, MARKET STREET, 





CHARTREUSE, from the Monastery. 
CURACOA, from Amsderdam. 
MARA:CHINO, from Zara. 

CHERRY CORDIAL, from Copenhagen. 
NOYAU DE MARTINIQUE. 
BENEDICTINE, from the Abbey. 
TRAPPISTINE, from the Monastery. 
PARFAIT AMOUR, from Bordeaux. 
CRFME DE THE-MOKA-VANILLE, ditto. 
GOLDWATER, from Dantzic. 

KUMMEL, from Riga. 

PUNCH ESSENCES, Rum, Arrac, Pine Apple. 
MILK PUNCH, finest quality. 


James Smith ‘& Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 


MANOHESTER. 


LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, Hicu Srreet. 





UFF’S (*“THOMPSTONE’S”) 
SODA Aree. | POTASS WATER. 
SELTZER WATER. { LEMONADE. 

GINGERADE, &c. 

Cuff’s (Thompstone’s) Waters, being all carefully pre- 
pared of the purest ingredients, will be found reliable 
and decidedly superior beverages. 

J. H. CUFF (late Thompstone), 
ATKINSON STKEET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Established 1801. . 





THE 


GLOBE PARCEL EXPREss, 


1274, MARKET STRERT. 
PARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED DAILY 
TO ALL PARTS OF BNGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, 

AND THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


GOODS anp PARCELS FORWARDED Per MAIL AND 
oraeR SreaMERS “OR SArLING Vessets TO INDIA, 
Cuina, AUSTRALIA, Unirep States, CANADA, AND ALL 
OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





CAVARGNA, 
Cook and Confectioner, 


PURVEYOR 
To their R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, to 
his . the King of Ifaly; and H.R. H. 
nce Eugenio of Carignano. 

A series of Bills.of Fare for Wedding Breakfasts, 
Banquets, Ball Suppers, Soirées, &c., can be } on 
application, or by post, to Mr. Cavargna, aud estimates 
for any number of guests. at a few hours’ notice, 
including the hire of silver plate, china, Hnen, epergnes, 
and every requisite. All tastefully executed, i la John 
Bull, or on the Continental prin¢iple, with every luxury 
experience can suggest, 


93, UPPER BROOK STREET, 


AND 
99 & 101, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 





ONE DOSE RELIEVES, ONE BOTTLE CURES. 


HE most certain Cure for 
Coughs, Bronchitis, &c., is 
PRATT’S * BLACK CHBRRY COUGH 
CURE,” 


EK, 
134d. and 2s, 9d. per bottle. 
Sold by J. Woolley and W. Mather; the 
Proprietor, G. W. PRATT, Cavendish 
4Street: and all chemists in town and 








“Every Genuine Bottle only bears this Trade 
Mark.” 
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Mrs, ROBERT EYRE (late Miss Collier, of the White Bear Hotel), the WHEAT SHEAF 


y Fennel Street, near the Victoria Station, and Royal Exchange. An Ordinary, Tuesdays and Fridays, at Half-past One. 








A. KA EFOSSE, ART PHOTOGRAPHER, has the Linea” 


_ Studio in England. 82, VICTORIA STREET. 
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NEW ROYAL ALHAMBRA 


(LATE HIPPODROME), PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR~ - mal Age a - - - Mr. EDWARD GARCIA. 








UNEQUIVOCAL SUCCESS SINCE THE OPENING. 





The Area covered with Rich Brussels Carpet. Justly styled 
THE DRAWING ROOM OF THE NORTH!!! 


ON MONDAY, "APRIL ord, GRAND CHANGE OF COMPANY, 








FOR THE FIRST TIME, A NEW AND ORIGINAL 


BPATRmRY BA LBs, 


ENTITLED THE 


LILIES OF THE LAKE; 


CAVERN OF DIAMONDS. 


er... AND ARRANGED BY MR. J. MC.CAMBRIDGE. 
The Dances and Groupings by Mdlles. ROSINA and JESSIE, and an 
efficient Corps de Ballet, 


WITH NEW SCENERY, NEW pettnenennies AND SPLENDID LIME LIGHT EFFECTS. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, SELECTIONS FROM 


IL TROVATORG, 


AND 


THE WHOLE OF LOCKE’S MUSIC FROM MACBETH, 
Under the direction of Mr. YARWOOD, supported by efficient Principals, and powerful Band and Ohorus. 








FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


MR. SIDNEY BARNES, the ORIGINAL TOMMY DODD, 


In addition to the above host of other attractions. 





N.B.—Mr. GARCIA has most respectfully to announce that his FIRST INAUGURAL BENEFIT will take place on 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14, 1871, for which 


A MONSTER ENTERTAINMENT IS BEING PROVIDED. 


DOORS OPEN AT 7 15; ON SATURDAYS 6 30. 
Prices of Admission :—Gallery, 6d. ; Lounge and Promenade, 1s.; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. 2 
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[LANCASHIRE WORTHIES.] 


Tuz FOUNDER or tue LITERARY anp 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 


EADERS of De Quincey’s early autobiography may remember a 
mention there of Dr. Thomas Percival, the founder of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, ngw in the ninetieth 





| 


year of its age. At the time to which he refers, the English Opium-eater 
was a little boy, living with his widowed mother at Greenheys, from 
which, he says, he had nothing but “a solitary road to traverse” all the 
way to “Princess Street, then the termination, on that side, of 
Manchester!” Speaking of a story which made a deep impression on the 
juvenile minds of himself and his sister, De Quincey thus rambles on in his 
own peculiar and discursive fashion. ‘From what quarter the story comes 
originally was unknown to us at the time, and I have never met it since ; 
so that, possibly, it may be new to the reader. We found it in a book 
written for the use of his own children, by Dr. Percival, the physician 
who attended at Greenhay,” which, according to De Quincey, was the 
name of his mother’s mansion, built not long before, as a country house, 
by his father, and from which, he avers, our well-known suburb of 
Greenheys derived its name. ‘* Dr. P.,” continues De Quincey, 
diverging into episodical reminiscence, ‘‘ was a literary man, of elegant 
tastes and philosophic habits. Some of his papers may be found in the 
Manchester Philosophic Transactions, and these I have heard 
mentioned with respect, though, for myself, I have no personal 
knowledge of them. Some presumption meantime arises in their 
favour, from the fact that he had been a favoured correspondent of the 
most eminent Frenchmen at that time who cultivated literature, 
jointly with philosophy. Voltaire, Diderot, Maupertius, Condorcet, 
and D’Alembert had all treated him with distinction ; and I have heard 
| my mother say that in days before I or my sister could have known him, 
| he attempted vainly to interest her in these French luminaries by reading 
extracts from their frequent letters ; which, however, so far from recon- 
ciling her to the letters, or to the writers of the letters, had the unhappy 
efiect of riveting the dislike (previously budding) to the doctor as their 
receiver, and totheirauthors. The tone of the letters—hollow, insincere, 
and full of courtly civilities to Dr. P. as a known friend of ‘the tolerance’ 
(meaning, of course, of toleration)—certainly was not adapted io the 
English taste ; and in this respect was specially offensive to my mother, 
| asvalways assuming of the doctor, that by mere necessity, as-being a 
philosopher, he must be an infidel. Dr. P. left that question, I believe, 








1) medio, neither assenting nor denying ; and undoubtedly there was no 
particular call upon him to publish his Confession of Faith before one 
| who in the midst of har rigorous politeness suffered it to be too trans- 


parent that she did not like him. It is always a pity to see anything 





| lost and wasted, especially love; and therefore, it was no subject for 
t lamentation that too probably the philosophic doctor did not enthusias- 
tl Ucally like hers But if really so, that made no difference in his feelings 
| ‘owards my sister and myself. Us he did like ; and as one proof of his 
\ regard, he presented us jointly with such of his works as could be sup- 
\ ae interesting to two young literati, whose combined ages made no 
nn ne period than a~baker's dozen. These presentation copies 
| te Her to two at the least, both octavos, and one of them entitled. 
No he a “prow or other ; what was it? Assistant perhaps. 
| little De . be hich Dr. Percival gave some eighty years ago to the 
A Father’ —s must have been his once well-known work, 
"hr chime eyes partly original, partly selected. In the present 
bitten ne this Lancashire worthy, as we have found him designated 
\ Own, “the illustrious Percival,” would be exaggeration. Yet, his 
* 


Church. He had cherished a desire to complete his studies at the University 





worth and his merit, his services to Manchester were by no means small, 
and he ought not to be remembered only by the indifferent likeness of 
him, as of a tedious and conceited free-thinking bore, preserved in De 
Quincey’s autobiography. 

Thomas Percival was born at Warrington, in 1740. He came of a 
Cheshire stock, and his ancestors long cultivated in that county what 
his son grandly calls ‘‘ the patrimonial estate,” though, on further 
definition, this turns out to have been nothing more than ‘a farm of 
moderate extent.” His grandfather Peter was the first of the family to 
quit the Cheshire homestead, and to fix his residence at Warrington, 
where he practised physic. Peter's eldest son, Thomas, followed his 
father’s profession in his father’s adopted town (he had been a pupil of 
Boerhaave), but a love of learned ease contracted the sphere of his pro- 
sessional exertions. The father of the founder of our Literary and 
Philosophical Institution was a third son of Peter's, and seems to have 
sltared the disposition of his brother the physician. ‘* Averse,” we are 
told, ‘*from the pursuit of fame and fortune, he appears to have sought his 
happiness in the tranquil enjoyment of an easy and respectable station.” 
Thomas, the youngest surviving son, had lost both father and mother 
when he was a child of three, and his upbringing devolved on an elder 
sister, @ superior as well as affectionate woman. She had him properly 
grounded, and then sent to the Free Grammar School of Warrington, 
where he distinguished himself by his ability and industry. When he 
was ten an uncle died, leaving the clever little boy a small competency 
wherewith to obtain a liberal education, and to follow any profession for 
which he had a fancy. The fame of his physician-uncle was cherished 
in the family, and the studious nephew seems soon to have resolved to 
become a medical man. 

Percival was seventeen, and had learned all that could be learned in the 
Free Grammar School of his native town, just about the time of the 
establishment of the once-celebrated Warrington Academy, still faintly 
remembered as having had Priestley and Gilbert Wakefield among its 
teachers. It was founded partly to give a solid and useful education to 
the youth of the Northern Counties, but above all to furnish candidates 
for the Dissenting Ministry with the freer theological instruction thought 
needful at a time when English Presbyterianism was being transformed 
into Unitarianism. Percival’s “family” had ere this left the church, and he 
is said to have been the first student enrolled by the Warrington Academy 
when it opened its doors in 1757. The teaching of the Academy was not 
of a kind to lead the enquiring youth of seventeen back to the Anglican 


of Oxford, but before he could enter it a strict theological subscription was 
necessary. Percival looked into the matter with diligence and earnest- 
ness, and found that he could not conscientiously sign the thirty-nine 
articles. When this conclusion had been deliberately arrived at, he gave 
up his Oxford aspirations, and proceeded to the University of Edinburgh, 
there to study medicine. At Edinburgh he resided in the house of a sister 
of Robertson the historian, a Mrs. Syme, who in point of fact did neither 
more nor lessthan take boarders. In her house and otherwise he was thrown 
among the best literary and scientific society of the Scottish capital ; 
Robertson and David Hume were among his intimate acquaintances. 
His relations with Robertson survived his departure from the Modern 
Athens. Years afterwards it was from Robertson, as Principal of 
Edinburgh University, that the friendly intervention of Percival obtained 
their Doctors’ degrees for Priestly, Aikin, Enfield (of 7%e Speaker) and 
other tutors of the Warrington Academy. 

In the midst of his Edinburgh studies, Percival stole a year’s holiday, 
spending it in London and the scientific circles of the great metropolis. 
There and then he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, through 
the influence of Hugh, Lord Willoughby, of Parham, the representative 
of a peerage now extinct, a promoter of the Warrington Academy, 
who was not ashamed to remain a ‘Protestant Dissenter,” as his 
fathers had been before him, théugh in days, indeed, before English 
Presbyterianism had began to develop into Arian Priestleyanism. On 
finally leaving Edinburgh, Percival made a tour on the continent, and 
having completed his medical studies at Leyden, he took his degree 
there in 1765. Returning to Warrington, he married, and remained in 
his native town for a couple of years, contributing medical and scientific 
papers to the transactions of the Royal Society, and to suitable periodicals, 
Learned in all the medical lore of his time, Percival now looked for- 
ward to establishing himself in London as a physician. He thought, 
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however, that meanwhile it would be desirable to acquire some pre- 
liminary experience and reputation. In 1767, accerdingly, he came to 
Manchester, and he never left it. 

With such professional knowledge and skill, such culture and manners 
as his, Percival soon took the highest position among the physicians of 
Manchester. Beyond the limits of Lancashire, too, his name was 
made known to the profession everywhere, and tc the general scientific 
world, by three volumes of Zssays Medical and Experimental, the last 
of which was published in 1776. The year before this appeared 
(‘*dedicated to the Countess of Stamford”) the first of three parts (the 
concluding one was not published until 1800) of 4 Father's Instructor, 
the book which de Quincy has referred to. But it is by the zeal with 
which he devoted himself to promoting in every way the improvement 
of the town of his adoption that Percival deserves to be held in re- 
membrance among us. He came to Manchester, as already said, in 
1767, by which time Hargreaves had perfected his spinning jenny, and 
this just on the eve of that great expansion of the cotton manufacture 
which has converted what was in 1767 a second-rate country town into 
one of the greatest cities in the empire. Seven years later, Percival 
was able to note ‘‘the rapid growth of Manchester and Salford,” the 
population of which had increased from some 20,000 in 1757 to some 
27,000 in 1773, and in those quiet old days this was considered, and 
rightly considered, a wonderful phenomenon. Even with this trifling in- 
crease new sanitary needs had arisen, and it was clear to Percival that popu- 
lation statistics were required as the basis of improvement. Accordingly, 
in 1773, there appeared his “ proposals for establishing more accurate and 
comprehensive Bills of Mortality in Manchester,’ proposals which may 
raise a smile in these days of general figuring when, not to speak of 
registrars-general and decennial censuses, our city has a Statistical Society 
all to itself, but which was full then of novelty and originality. 
Historically, these disquisitions of Percival’s are full of information most 
interesting still, and their practical importance was so obvious as to excite 
the attentionof Benjamin Franklin, who, by correspondence, highly ap- 
proved and sought to stimulate the statistical zeal of the Manchester 
physician. From Percival’sdata, it appears, we shall only add, that so late 
as 1788 the population of Manchesier and Salford was a mere 50,000. 
Eight years afterwards, however, when the inventions which made 
modern cotton-spinning what it is, when Hargreaves’s spinning-jenny, 
Crompton’s mule, and Arkwright’s water-frame, had fairly developed 
their productiveness, Manchester was, for those days, a great 
manufacturing town. Increased wages produced dissolute living 
among an uneducated population, which’ spent its earnings in a 
way not conducive to well-being and to health. The constant supply 
of labour from the country districts concealed the ravages caused 
by avoidable disease, until at last contagious diseases broke out, 
which spared the rich as little as the poor, and then, indeed, 
the instinct of self-preservation roused the upper classes of Manchester 
from their lethargy to exertion. Public meetings were held; a local 
committee was appointed to institute enquiries, to suggest remedies, and 
to enforce them in conjunction with the authorities. This committee 
became in reality, as in name, a board of health, chiefly by the strenuous 
appeal made to it by Percival. In adocument which is still extant, he 
called on the board and the authorities to compel ventilation and clean- 
liness in the dwellings of the poor; to establish both special fever- 
wards and a house of recovery (our modern convalescent hospital) ; to 
have the cotton-factories inspected, and to procure returns of the condi- 
tion, ages, hours of work, and so forth of those employed in them, more 
particulary of the parish apprentices ; to limit the number and to regu- 
late the internal economy of common lodging-houses ; to establish what 
he called ‘‘ caravanseries ” for the reception of those who came to Man- 
chester, unknown and unrecommended, in quest of employment ; and last, 
not least, he insisted on the establishment of public baths. The most 
important of our modern sanitary, and some of the most important of 
our modern social, reforms were anticipated in the statement of the 
measures with which Percival energetically and not unsuccessfully urged 
the Manchester of 1796 to repress the diseases ravaging its population. 

For his efforts ta forward the higher education of Manchester, as well 
as to improve the physical and sanitary condition of its working classes, 
a certain debt of gratitude is also due to Percival. He was in the habit 
of holding at his own house weekly meetings for conversation on any 
topic which was not frivolous. These were attended by his own friends, 





—c | 


in whom the principal inhabitants of the town were included, and by 
occasional strangers. Singular as it may seem, Manchester in those 
days had visitors, who came not only to inspect the 
marvels of the place, but for purposes of classical study. One edy. 
cational establishment of the kind (that of the Rey, Ralph Harrison) was 
so famous, that for its sake the Marquis of Waterford of the time sent to 
Manchester two of his sons, accompanied by theirtutor, Charles De Polier 
a cultivated Swiss, of whom there is an affectionate record from Percival’s 
pen in an early volume of the 7vansactions of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. It was from these weekly meetings at Percival’s 
house that this Society took its rise. As the gatherings became larger 
and more interesting, the place of meeting was removed to a tavern a 
few rules were drawn up; and, at last in 1781, the Literary and Philoso. 
phical Society of Manchester was formally instituted. Among the first 
members were Dr. Darwin, Priestley, Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 
Wedgwood, and two ever-memorable foreigners Monsieur Lavoisier, 
**the Newton of modern chemistry” (as he is styled in the original list), 
and ‘*Mr, Alexander Volta, professor of experimental Philosophy at 
Como ”—the inventor of the Voltaic pile. Percival was one of the first 
two joint-presidents, and on the death of his colleague he became sole 
president of the society, which, in the days of Joule and Angus Smith, 
worthily preserves the European reputation which it gained in those of 
Dalton and of Henry. When the first publication of its memoirs was 
made, Percival wrote to Pitt, then prime minister, to ask leave to 
dedicate them to George III., and in 1785 they appeared with a dedica- 
tion, of which the opening words were, “To the King”—an exordium 
more impressive then than now. ! 
In his attempts to establish in Manchester two other institutions | 
Percival was not so successful, though the second of them at least 
deserves grateful recognition, The earliest was made in 1785, when his | 





alma mater as it were, the Warrington Academy, was clearly, and | 


from various easily understood. causes, on its last legs. In combination | 


with “ Protestant Dissenters’ here and elsewhere, Percival succeeded | 


in founding an institution of the same kind in Manchester, which will | 


always be remembered from the circumstance that during six years John 
Dalton was its “tutor in mathematics and natural philosophy.” Like | 
its Warrington predecessor, however, it did not permanently flourish. |} 
By 1802 it had fallen into a deep decline, for which change of air was |) 
prescribed, and it migrated to York. The second institution which |} 
Percival and his friends also managed to found in our city, but which | 
enjoyed only a very brief existence, was a sort of Manchester University, 
intended for young men who, having finished their ordinary education, | 
were about to ‘‘go into business.” They were to attend lectures on | 
mathematics, chemistry, the fine arts, and so forth, but above all, on 
commerce.’ “ After two winters, however, of unfavourable trial the 
undertaking was found to decline, and was at length reluctantly 
abandoned.” ‘The voluntary principle proved to be insufficient. 
The munificence of an Owen was needed to establish a suitable Man- 
chester University. 
Thomas Percival died at Manchester on the 3oth of August, 1804, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. A Latin epitaph by the mighty Doctor 
Parr is inscribed in the church at Warrington, his native place, where he 
was buried ; and over the president’s chair in the hall of the Manchester 
Philosophical and Literary Society, a mural tablet was erected to his 
memory. Though Percival is not commemorated in the trivial, vulgar, 
slovenly Book about Doctors of Mr. J. C. Jeafferson, he ought to figue 
prominently in that competent account of Engiish Medical Biography, 
the continued absence of which from our — is far re: , 
to the profession. Even as things are Percival not . 
to total professional oblivion. So late as 1849, his excellent little work 
on Medical Ethics was re-published and re-edited by the 7 
Dr. Greenhill, of Oxford, who in his preface declared it to be , 

. : : but also i 
quoted as a work of authority not only in this country oon 
America.” His merits as a public-spirited denizen of a op 
foremost to promote the varied social interests of the town = aoa 
tion, we have done our best to exhibit in the limits to ¥ 
confined. 
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THE ROYAL INSURANCE. 
How is the Princess Louise's happiness insured ?—In the Alliance 
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| THE MANCHESTER ARTISTS’ 
EXHIBITION. 


HE late exhibition of pictures by members of the Manchester 

Academy of Art has proved, as we anticipated, by far the most 
} successful yet held. Nineteen works only were sold fast year, producing 
£172; this year no fewer than forty-four works were disposed of, and 
| the aggregate sum received amounted to £425. The sales were as 
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| The Basilica at Rome .. B.C. Whale. «icc we jee ss MO 

Conway Marshes .. ++ ditto oo 4 #o ee 20M OS 

| At the Mouth of the Conway ditto i We. en Se 

| ACapri Cornfield .. -. W. Bright Moris .. .. .. «- 5210 © 

Capri Girl .. oe ditto ob pa! Hligur ee (ebm © 

} The Sacristy «. ++ ditto en) by. 00: ben 88 M® 

| AnQid Pergola.. .. - ditto irae re ee 

Rome: Wet Evening -. ditto eo women £ § © 

| Saltzburg Atps . Ww. H. W. GWleys 0 0s co ae 90 @ 

\ Caubon the Rhine .. .- dite ool ee) oo Ww OR @ 

| |  Remage onthe Rhine .. ditto an a0 de ot OS 

\ } = Lerach Abbey .. -- «+ ditte wins wien ee Labts (wee 

: | ! On the Moselle .. ditto a eh a aye oe 

5) |  Hoffmann’s House, Bacarach = ditto ag a 8 OE 

ai Ehrenbreitstein .. .. «- ditte ood alien OOS 

| 1 Peaceful Slambers .. .- W. Robmsem .. .. .. « 29 0 0 

| } Academy Study .. «. «+ ditto Smeg 

Ps }  CoastScene.. .. . Richard Redfern .. .. «. « 5 15 © 

| ! Cornfield ke” om. “ee ditto in a <;, “= See © 

n | | Tantallon Castle .. .. «- ditte “a wen wow BS 

| |} North Berwick .. és ditto ida’ eo oo) BBO 

\ SS er ditto ae a oer a fy ie 

. | } AWelsh Highway .. .. R.G Somers .. .. .- « 1010 © 

st | | AWindy Corner.. .. «. ditto 7 oe 330 
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- | Asim previous years, several works, including those by Mr. Joseph 
04, in Knight, and several, if not all those by Mr. George Sheffield—two of 
oe | the largest exhibitors—were not on sale. On the whule, the pecuniary 
eer result is most remarkable, and proportionately is far superior to the two 
sit ; {st annual exhibitions of the Royal Institution. A letter appeared im 
io bis j our last issue on the subject of the Manchester Academy of Art and our 
rulgat, | “taritiques generally. We deem it only just to ourselves to state that 


agtoha foundation whatever for an insinuation which it contained. 
raphy | 0 artist has ever been permitted to “ lavish praise” on his own works 
ia the columas of this journai, 
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‘ison THE FIELD NATURALISTS. 

erors Tt Field Naturalists have finished their winter season, and are 
also P _ Preparing for their out-door campaign, The transition, as usual, 
ee | * Sgnalized by the appearance of their annual report. Rightly or 
eal | “gly, we think we discern in this document an apologetic tone and“ 


— that everybody concerned has reason to be satisfied. 
she teport only does its duty, as it is the object of all reports to 
matters look their very best. The accomplished secrétary’s long 
qutintance with flowers and the other elegant forms of the vegetable 
Silom has gifted him with the power of importing something of their 
ametry and finished 


. 


Proportions into the sentences which flow from 











his pen. The report, however, does not materially modify our estimate 
of what the Society has latterly been doing, Though we observe, for 
instance, that several addresses were delivered after the excursions ; yet 
on counting the number we find that there were only four to the eleven 
trips, and that out of those four two were given by the secretary. Of 
course we know that Mr. Grindon’s remarks are always well worth 
hearing, at least when he confines himself to the botanical world ; but 
we deferentially submit that although the society does not propose “ to 
itself or to new-comers, or to its friends or the public, to enter upon 
paths of absolutely new scientific enquiry"’—we quote from the report— 
yet a society which is continually educating ladies and gentlemen, so 
that to them ‘‘things that were mute become voiceful,” and ‘‘ weeds 
become flowers,” should at least out of its strength occasionally bring 
to the front less familiar names than those of Mr. Catton, Mr. Hardy, 
and Mr. Grindon. We do not wish the society to degenerate into a 
mere essay and discussion class; but it exists because it says there is 
more pleasure in seeing intelligently than with uncomprehending eyes, 
and the opportunity afforded, while resting after tea, of conveying inter- 
esting explanation and pleasant knowledge is too agreeable to be lost 
by a society of true lovers of nature. 

We are glad to find from the report that at least one improvement has 
been made in the composition of the executive by the addition of the 
name of Mr. John Angell. Mr. Angell possesses both ability, energy, 
and scientific knowledge, and if he brings all these qualities to bear upon 
the coming excursions the inquiring members of the society will find him 
to be a valuable acquisition. 

Our hopes for the coming season, however, are not founded upon the 
report, though that promises something. It is to the soirée of last week 
that we must attribute the renewed interest which the society has 
awakened within us. On that occasion we were most pleasantly 
surprised. The gathering exhibited such a degree of animation, and 
the faces present were enlivened by such unmistakable expressions of 
enjoyment, that we unconsciously caught the general spirit, and found 
ourselves becoming less bored every moment. We were inclined to 
suppose that the fact of the soirée taking place om the evening of the 
day on which the royal marriage was celebrated, had something to do 
with the matter, and this idea was strengthened by the three times three 
with which the company recognised that auspicious event. We soon 
found, however, that our thanks were due to the executive, who had 
evidently—to use a boating phrase—been making a spurt. The object 
of the society, after all, is to increase the pleasures of its members; only 
its founders had the right idea of doing this by seeking to enlarge the 
scope of the truest, highest, and most enduring faculty of pleasure—the 
mind. The presence of music was, therefore, quite legitimate, and 
materially added to the enjoyment. Miss Johnson, a true artist, 
performed a very pleasing selection on the pianoforte. We were not 
predisposed to think favourably of music by machinery, but were 

compelled to admit that a certain box also, which seemed to 
be alive, discoursed sweet sounds. As for the objects on the 
tables, the collection was very similar to previous ones. But 
there were positively several gentlemen present who did not scruple to 
explain their nature and enter into conversation about them with indi 
viduals whose names and faces even were unknown to the explainers. 
Moreover, the presence of several of the oid members lent, in the words 
of Jeames, ‘‘eclaw to the scene.” Lastly, the lecture was a most inter- 
esting and useful one ; and the lecturer spoke so that all could hear. 
Though the society does not profess to follow new paths of inquiry we 
don’t see why it should not do so. The science it only undertakes to 
dabble in is of that rare kind which enables the student to combine 
healthful exercise with study, without at the same time in the smallest 
degree detracting fromhis recreation. On the contrary, it is in the 
nature of the thing that the more the man knows the more will he 
enjoy himself in every way, and the more pleasure will he give to others. 
Mr. Alcock’s paper, “ Trees and Plants in the vicinity,of Towns,” was 
a valuable contribution to general knowledge, and contained information 
of great practical utility. Also the chairman’s supplementary address 
was not a string of commonplaces, but an interesting detail of additional 
facts, making the whole aftair look as if it were really in earnest. A 
charge brought by the secretary against somebody at Didsbury deserves 
to be chronicled here. It appears that near that place grew one of the 
finest trees in the neighbourhocd of Manchester, a noble sycamore. The 
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no comment from us. 


did not raise any outcry. 


We sincerely and cordially hope the Field Naturalists’ Society will 
increase in true strength and usefulness during the coming season. Tbe 
glimpses of summer which we have lately enjoyed recalled to our thoughts 
many a pleasant ramble with some who could give even trees and flowers 
They think 
Even such a man as George 
Macdonald could say that the botanist would tear a primrose shred from 
shred and explain all its various parts, and that then the poet would 
reply “‘ yes—but where’s my primrose?” There is a beauty in the forms 
and colours of things because it is the primary nature of the universe to 
be beautiful ; and unlearned eyes can see such beauty. But there is a 
higher beauty than this even, in the life and aspirations, and we had 


new beauty. Many people are afraid of botanical science. 
it is something dry and hard and dull. 


almost said ¢houghts of plants, which the botanist alone can see. 





VON BISMARK’S TREATY. 


ON BISMARK shtart a dreaty; 
** Sing pully for Vaterland ! 
Joost dake your ben, my French envoy, 
Ve'll shcribble it out off-hand. 
Und ve'll alter dis map of Europe, 
For dese Kaisers of yours und mine, 
Und ve'll pot a few of de redail sort, 
Und settle der river Rhine.” 
Von Bismark shtart a dreaty ; 
He vinks dree times mit fun 
** Und it’s pully, my French tiplomadist, 
I shmokes dill you haf tone. 
Joost put in apout der Luxembourg, 
Mit Belgium by der way, 
Und vot ever else dat shdrikes you as coot, 
I hopes you dere vill say.” 
Von Bismark shtart a dreaty ; 
Der vas sausage und goot Rhine vine, 
Und dey shmoked, und schwigged, und eat, und shvore 
** Dis dreaty— tam, ’tis fine !” 
Und Benedetti he saidt—‘* Mon Tieu ! 
How I likes dis brecious shbree.”’ 
Und he dhanks Von Bismark dwenty dimes 
For efery new idee. 
Von Bismark shtart a dreaty— 
He took der traft to hide 
Mit his love-ledders und his boetry 
Und a dhing or dwo peside. 
Den he ask Kaiser Vilhelm to shlogg his kop 
Und say ‘‘ Joost you comes no more.” 
Von Bismark he shoot up his knasterbouch 
Und locked oop his cellar door. 

Von Bismark shtart a dreaty. 
So long ash I ton’t can dell ; 

Der has peen der Teufel to pay since dhen, 
Der fery Teufel in hell! 

Und Gount Von Bismark haf alter de map, 
Und pegged oop a vinning schore, 

Und I dinks de poys dat he played mit 
Tont vant him do blay uo more, 

Von Bismark shtart a dreaty. 
Vhere is dat dreaty vied ? 

Bei gooms !—Is it cone to plazes 
Mit dwo or dree more peside ? 

Vhere is dat Benedetti cone? 
Vhere is dat bummer’s master? 

All busted opp—mit der red Rhine vine, 
Der sausages und k’naster. 

Berlin, April rst, 1871. 


poor thing had contracted a habit of scattering leaves over the lawn 
belonging to the gentleman in whose grounds it grew ; that individual 
had therefore cut it down and cast it into the fire. The barbarity needs 
In a fit of botanical indignation Mr. Grindon 
denounced tree murder as worse than baby-murder. The ladies present 





TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL, 


MR. TOOLE AT THE ROYAL: A FORTNIGHT'S Par, 
FTER the dispensation of liquor, the dispensation of amusement 
would appear to be the most profitable of commercial under- 
takings—at least, to the successful few. Our readers may or May not 
be aware that Mr. Toole, deserting for the nonce our Prince’s Theatre, 
is shortly to appear at our Theatre Royal. A small controversy has 
been going on hetween the Liverpool Courier and the Liverpool 
Porcupine—which both take a great interest in things theatrical—about 
the terms on which Mr. Toole has been engaged. It has been proved 
by incontrovertible evidence that the terms for, twelve nights’ work are 
£600 and a benefit. Judging by Mr. Toole and Mr. Sothern,'the 
remuneration of dramatic triumph seems to waiver about £50 a night. 
As these artists constantly appear in pieces they have played a hundred 
or a thousand times, the pay is too much—mischievously too much—as 
it gives a spurious lustre to the actor independent of his art: but we 
may be sure it is the market price, since Mr. Knowles has given it ; and 
when beersellers and stockbrokers clear such enormous profits for doing 
next to nothing, it is hardly matter for regret that actors can occasionally 
do the same. It is impossible to eliminate luck from the fortunes of 
humanity, so we should rather be thankful when it falls in channels not 
altogether unworthy of it. 


HENRY LIVERSEEGE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 

Sir,—-Will you-permit me to add a few supplementary words to the 
interesting biographical sketch of Liverseege which appeared in your 
last number? Shortly after the artist’s death, the whole of his pictures 
were engraved and published, in a serial form, by Messrs. Hodgson, 
Boys, and Graves, London, and Messrs. Grundy and Goadsby, 
Manchester. A complete copy of the book which the engravings form 
is before me. It is, however, very difficult to procure. It seems rather 
strange that the engravings have not been reissued, as, doubtless, many 
admirers of Liverseege would be found, even at the present day, who 
would be glad to possess the engravings from his charming paintings—- 
Yours obediently, A READER. 





SURGEONS V. CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

Taking advantage of a case of accidental poisoning in a surgeons 
family, sundry chemists have been descanting on the trade unfairness of 
medical men making up their own prescriptions. Dispensing, they urge, 
is the trade of a chemist and druggist, not of a professional man. The 
modern chemist to a certain extent has supplanted the old apothecary, 
and the apothecary of the present day is perforce a perfectly ss = 
doctor. Theoretically, it would be much better for medical men ‘Yo 
abjure dispensing, but practically it would amount, in an ordinary second: 
class practice, to a second charge to the patient of at least one half more. 
Clubs could not exist—perhaps as they now stand not an unmixed yee 
and the independent poor could not avail themselves of a qual ; 
medical man at all. In a first-class practice it is the invariable rule - 
to dispense, but for the sake of the poor we hope medical men = 
long exercise their undoubted rights as to the compounding yt 4 
prescriptions. There is another side to the picture which t Coal 
sutor ultra crepidam people will not care to let the public see. ; ot 
a few of our best firms, chemists have assumed the functions woe 
by law only to legally qualified medical men. This abuse of t ns 
tion has more to do with our heavy death-rate than most people 
aware of. Chemists are answerable for the majority of the deaths —_ 
the children of the labouring classes. If chemists really er 
why do not they begin at home? Let them take down - in 
leading signs, and burn all their equivocal labels. So “Tt vas of 
pseudo-doctors become that they even:sign the authorized fo a” We 
tificates of death, generally styling themselves ‘medical chem! dan 
were at a hospital the other day, and we saw several any life by 
who had either been lamed or had their constitutions lam 
chemists ; and the surgeon for the week assured us these were 
occurrences. We enquired what had been paid to mere 
their names. The “fee” was in all cases larger than = A 
asked by a qualified man, and the ruin wrought was truly frig 
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agains fitted 
ill against chemists could be unfolded, but it is unfitt 
owe ” ears. This picture is rather under than over-drawn. Mr. 
Leigh, our Medical Officer of Health, was for some years a registrar of 
pirths and deaths. It would be interesting and instructive were he to 
tell us how many certificates he received, written or verbal, from the 
prescribing chemists of his district. In some districts it is self-evident 
that the quasi illegal use of certificates is a matter of bargain between 
ies other than the chemists. Surely the Registrar-General ought to 


put a stop to this irregularity. 


THE ATHENAZZUM MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

The third and final concert of the present season was given last Friday 
| evening. The hall, though perhaps the most uncomfortable room 
| both for singers and hearers in Manchester, was crowded to excess; a 
| fact which speaks well for the vitality of both the Society and the 
| Atheneum. The programme was divided into two parts, the first sacred, 
| and the second secular. All the concerted music was well performed 
| inboth parts. The choir shows a perfection in reading, in correctness 

of time, in truth of pitch, and in vigour of attack, which does credit 
| slike to the talents of the members and to the training of Dr. Hile8, 
| their conductor. It was noticeable that the first part of the programme 
| was less perfect in execution than the second, and showed errors of 
| style which did not appear in the latter—this particularly as to strength 

















1 


| of voice, which was overdone, and as to proper distinction in light and 
| shade, which was nearly ignored. It would scarcely be possible to 
\ point out a fault in the execution of the second part of the programme 
| of concerted music, and yet it would not be proper to omit mention of 
Macfarren’s Robin Goodfellow, Morley’s Fire, fire, my heart, and the old 
| English madrigal, 7he May, as instances of exceptional excellence. 
) Several solos were sung during the evening with considerable taste and 
| executive power. We venture to think that if this Society would 
confine itself to secular music, and avoid solos, it would be second to 

| none. Its four-part songs and madrigals scarcely leave anything to be 

| desired. 





i 
, A RARE BIRD NEAR MANCHESTER. 
} A few days ago a fine specimen of the Butcher-Bird (Zanius 
| Excubilor), or Great Grey Shrike, was shot at Flixton by Mr. 
| Falkner, and has been set up by Mr. Harrop, of this city. It is a 
| Somewhat rare visitor to this locality. In the south of England, more 
| especially in Kent, it is not so uncommon, It derives its English name 
| ftom its amiable habit of impaling its victims, which consist of frogs, 
| Mice, shrews, lizards, large insects, and young birds, upon a thorn, and 
| pulling them to pieces. It exceeds the hawk in cruelty and voracity. 
| In some localities it is called the Murdering Pie. Selby says that they 
ue capable of being tamed, and that one that he had seen ‘ had learned 
| sing several bars of airs with a full musical voice. It executed the 
| fist part of Over the Water to Charlie with a spirit that would have gone 
tothe heart of an old Jacobite.” The practice of potting every rare bird 
1 that can be got at is much to be regretted, but in the present instance 


i the villanous character of the victim somewhat reduces our sympathy 
its fate, 


BRIDGE STREET FAVOURITISM. 


There must be some radical alteration in the way affairs are managed 
} & the Police Court. If there is one thing more firmly established than 
tnother, it is that the proceedings in our courts shall be public. To 
Sninal proceedings this salutary regulation especially applies. Tt is 
} tue that in certain cases the bench has a diseretion as to whether certain 
- shall be heard in open court, but so delicate a function ought 
| Mot to be exercised by the haphazard tribunal of Bridge Street. It 


pears to us that the option could not possibly have been worse 


Sercsed than in the c 


Possessing appea ” 
Were had pearance, 


ase of the mysterious young ladies ‘‘ of pre- 
PPE whose examinations in the baby-farming case 
'n private, or at least whose names were carefully concealed. 
on Pod sa crime in which the principals are not the active - 
\oae placed in the dock, but the young ladies “ of prepossessing 
the proceed who are called as witnesses for the prosecution. _ To divert 
toicdena ings of a public court from their ordinary course out of 
ee for the feeling of such persons as these is little less than 
to their crime, and that the Bridge Street bench should 


a--= 





have done such a thing shows an incapacity to understand the gravity of 
the situation. The way “ladies” and ‘‘ gentlemen” are treated when 
they render themselves amenable to the processes of law is a discredit 
to the country. It is the merest mockery to pretend that there is only 
one law for the rich and for the poor; at least, there is one for plain 
young women, and another for young “ladies” of prepossessing 
appearance. 


— 


FOOTBALL. 


YORKSHIRE v. LANCASHIRE. 


Yorxsnire.—Messrs. C. Beardsell, H. Beardsell, Bradley, Butler, G. S. Brook, 
H. S. Brook, Champion, Freeman, Firth, Gibson, Griesback, Heron, Hodgson, 
Holmes, Hurst, Lasson, M‘Laurin, Naylor, Wade, and Wright. 


LANCASHIRE.—Messrs, Armitage, Calley, Grave, A. S. Gibson, P. M‘D. Gibson, 
Hay-Gordon, Hermon, Hulton, J, R. Kewley, E, Kewley, Lemonius, W. 
Maclaren, D, Maclaren, M‘Intosh, Moore, Osborne, Penny, Taylor, Turner, 
Welsh. 

HE increasing popularity of Football is beyond question. At no 
cricket match that we remember in this neighbourhood have we 

seen so large an assembly as mustered at Whalley Range, last Saturday, 
to witness a ‘glorious fight at football between the chosen players of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. The numbers were so large that the pre- 
caution which had been taken to rope round the field of battle was not 
thrown away. The game is so simple in its main features that all can 
understand it, and in consequence it has the power of exciting the 
spectators and rousing them to any height of frantic enthusiasm. It 
was something to hear the roar that went round the field when a point 
was scored, or at a specially plucky or clever piece of play. Local 
antagonism existed vigorously amongst the onlookers. Yorkshire 
sympathizers were numerous, not a little noisy, and at one point of the 
game unpleasantly triumphant. The undisguised joy of those ladies 
interested in the success of Yorkshire was specially hard to bear for 
those who were longing for the triumph of the home players. 

The Lanéashire players were selected from various places in the 
county. Eight of the twenty were chosen from Manchester, as many 
came from Liverpool, and, in addition, there were representatives of 
Rochdale and Preston. Players from Leeds, Bradford, Hull, and 
Huddersfield fought for Yorkshire. It is by no means uncommon for 
equally matched teams to struggle all afternoon and for neither side to 
gain any particular advantage, but it is unusual under such circumstances 
to secure a great gain in the first few minutes, , Yet on Saturday, in less 
than a quarter of an hour, by some unhappy fatality, before the men had 
properly warmed to their work Yorkshire had scored a goal. Ofcourse 
every possible attempt was made by sympathetic Lancastrians to ascribe 
as much as possible of this success to ill-luck. But however the fact 
may have arisen it was quite unalterable, and not all the exertions of the 
chosen of Lancashire sufficed to wipe out or counterbalance this inauspi- 
cious commencement. We are not going to attempt anything like a 
consecutive chronicle of all the incidents of the hard fought battle which 
followed. None would venture to question that for the remainder of the 
game Lancashire played admirably. The individual pluck and prowess 
of the players were beyond criticism. Such favourites as Osborne, Grave, 
and Maclaren, and other Manchester men, as usual, excited franticapproba- 
tion, and many of the representatives of other towns, though personally 
less known to most of the lookers-on, covered themselves with glory, whilst 
all the men worked admirably together. We must not be understood 
to suggest that the Yorkshire players did not also distinguish themselves 
In the face of the victory, which to the end remained theirs, such argu- 
ment would be absurd. Individually their play was excellent, but they 
appeared to fail somewhat in their combined action. To that cause it 
was chiefly due that, after the first terrible blow, the game was decidedly 
in favour of Lancashire. Again and again was the ball forced beyond 
the Yorkshire goal, and three times was it touched down by Lancashire 
players. Once it seemed as if Lancashire were about to balance the 
state of the game. From the centre of a scrimmage the ball was so 
kicked that it came steadily soaring towards the goal. The spectators 
held their breath to watch its slow flight, too excited almost to shout. 
But the ball is a little too low. It passes between the perpendicular 
bars, indeed, but under instead of over the horizontal bar. It is ‘*touched 
down,” sent into the middle of the field, to become again the centre of 
a fierce fight. 
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With the important exception we have noticed, very much of the 
fighting seemed to take place in the vicinity of the boundary line on the 
Yorkshire end of the field. Yet all the exertions of the Lancashire men 
did not avail them in winning a goal, and as the bell rang at five 
o'clock the victory still remained with the strangers. At the close of the 
game a Yorkshire player who had especially distinguished himself was 
seized, mounted on the shoulders of his comrades and borne in triumphant 
discomfort to the pavilion. During the latter half of the play the sultry 
heat of the early afternoon was succeeded by a violent downpour of rain 
which had no other effect on the players than to refresh them for further 
exertions. Neither the rain nor the hard work seemed to have had an 
unpleasing influence on them as they stood about perspiring, panting, 
and bare-headed. Surrounding them was a crowd of admiring friends. 
One gentleman had an apparently unlimited supply of lemons, which he 
distributed impartially, and ad /ibitum, in slices, with the comforting 
assurance that ‘‘ Lemon is the best thing in the world. Make you fit 
for another game right off.” It is to be hoped that he had not uncon- 
sciously exaggerated the value of that particularly disagreeable edible. 


— 


VOLUNTEERING. 
THE NEW DISPENSATION, 

WELVE years of marching and countermarching, of wet parades 
and moist shooting days, finds us with the volunteer force still in 
our midst, and those who made themselves prominent by prognosticating 
a year’s duration to the ‘‘ folly ” of amateur soldiering, have been com- 
pelled to admit that the martial spirit still lives in the breasts of a portion 
of England's sons. The terma ‘“‘a portion” is used advisedly ; for, 
take away the inducement of ‘‘ pot hunting” from the ‘‘ professional” 
shot, and that gentleman's place in the ranks would know him no more ; 
and for him if there were no prizes there would be no parades. In 
every corps, too, may be found a few men for whom the only attraction 
is a suit of fine clothes, to be worn on high military holidays. The 
steady-going, earnest volunteer is the one who is mindful of his duty, as 
a duty; who turns up at his company drill although there are none to 
see him but his instructor; who attends his Saturday’s parades when 
the days are wet ; and who will never have it said that his corps musters 

badly through his absence. : 

The Volunteer of the Period is a different personage altogether, and 
can be easily distinguished from the model rifleman. He has generally 
plenty of money to enable him toindulge in certain things which render him 
conspicuous. When he should march back from exercise in the ranks 
he betakes himself to the top of an omnibus. His leggings are never of 
the regulation pattern. He must have a short rifle and a sword, whilst 
his comrades carry the long Snider and the bayonet. If possible he 
will be on terms of familiarity with his captain to the detriment of all 
discipline ; and outside his own corps he affects the company of ‘‘ the 
line,” and shows a fine contempt for the militia. Intleed the company 
ofa ‘‘regular” sergeant is, in his eyes, equal to acquaintance with a 
commissioned officer of the second service. A step in promotion is an 
event in his life. The lance-corporal’s stripe is the badge and symbol 
of authority which he would be glad to exercise, were his knowledge of 
his duties equal to his aspirations. A little more promotion makes him 
a sergeant. Then he becomes anxious for the colour badge, and the 
holder of that position is voted a bore and a muff at his drill, in the vain 
hope that he will resign and leave open the rank to our hero. A 
little longer and the sergeant’s stripes are not sufficient for his vanity. 
He would carry a sword, and makes interest for some honorary and (in 
the regular service) unknown post. His cross-belt must be like an 
officer's ; his cap ditto. His stripes become a burden, and are lowered down 
to his cuffs that he may be mistaken for his sergeant-major. He invents 
an undress uniform—-to be worn on shooting days—as nearly like an 
officer's as can be; and in time he tires of this, and not having the 
means or the spirit to buy a commission, or the brains to hold one, he 
retires dissatisfied from the force, and ever after sneers at a service to 
which he was no credit and which is well rid of a bad bargain. | 

This is no overdrawn picture. Many young men can be pointed to 
who have for a short period been enrolled volunteers, and who have 
restlessly shifted from one rank to another, their ambition never satisfied, 
until at last they have retired. If the disappointment and vexation had 
been theirs only no harm would have been done; but the favouritism 















which has been shown to them has acted prejudicially in other cases, and 
created no end of dissatisfaction, leading to the retirement of good men 
who otherwise would have been a credit to the force. 

For this state of things the officers have alone been responsible. Un. 
disciplined themselves, they could not insist upon discipline in others : 
and, utterly without a knowledge of drill, they were unable to comect 
the mistakes of the rank and file. Here and there an officer might be 
found who would shoulder his rifle, take his place in the ranks, and drill 
as a private, but he was an exception. When a gentleman joins the 
regular service, he is obliged to go through a course of drill similar to 
that of the humblest recruit ; but in the volunteer force, for a long time, 
the only qualification for a command that was apparently deemed 
necessary was a visit to the regimental tailor. The new officer would 


" then appear on parade ; one of his sergeants would tell him what todo; 


and by-and-bye he would be able to halt his company within afew 
seconds more or less of the proper time, would know his place ing 
column of fours, and would with hard struggling prove his company by 
sections and in fours. All this is changed or changing. Within the 
past six months a reaction has set in in favour of efficiency. An officer 
will in future be esteemed Jess for being a “good sort” than for 
‘* knowing his work,” and, without knowing it, the officers themselves 
have been the instrument through which this revolution has been brought 
about. 

After having gone through the course of recruit or preliminary drills,’ 
it is in the power of every volunteer to earn twenty shillings of capitation 
allowance for his corps by attendance at a very limited number of drills 
and parades—ten in all ; and facilities are afforded him of getting an 
extra ten shillings by attaining to a certain standard of efficiency in shoot- 
ing. In this particular two of the Manchester corps have for several year 
held a high position—their earnings being within a copper or two of the 
thirty shillings. But not so with all ; the magnificent sum of 3)d. per 
man has been gained by one corps in England, whilst, with the majority 
of the force, less than one-half of what it has been in their power to eam 
has passed into the regimental exchequer. These are the paper batla- 
lions and corps—some of them six, seven, eight hundred, and a thousand 
strong, and which have placed in the field for review or inspection about 
one-fourth of their strength. Clothing and accoutrements have bee 
supplied to the entire body, and drill-shed and shooting accommodation 
has been provided for them at a considerable expense for years, until a 
last the commanding officers have found themselves in a state of regi 
mental bankruptcy. Once a colonel always a colonel is the motto of 
some of these. To dismiss their worthless men, and be satisfied with 
small but efficient battalions, was an idea which never entered their 
wise noddles ; the proper course to be adopted, said they, is to ask Mr 
Cardwell for more money to keep us in our commissions, Mr. Cardwell 
accordingly was ‘‘ interviewed,” but he told his auditors bluntly that it 
was in their power to earn considerably more money than they wert 
doing ; and he advised them to do so. To encourage the force, how 
ever, and at the same time increase its efficiency, certain regulations 
were made by which officers and sergeants could earn an additional fifty 
shillings each, all that was required of them being that they should pas 
an examination in certain branches of drill. To the sergeants 
this was acceptable, but the officers immediately discovered one hundred 
and one reasons why the thing was impracticable, and another hundred 
and one reasons why it was unnecessary, but Mr. Cardwell was adamant 
earn the money, said he, and you shall have it. Schools of instructos 
for officers were established in November, and a few adventuros 
gentlemen attended them, returning home alive, much to the astonish 
ment of their commissioned brethren. Other classes were formed, 
more officers attended, learning for the first time that there was “ 
attraction in drill, and that military movements had a meaning mn a 

For the present year, these Schools of Instruction close to-day, 
officers and sergeants who have passed the required examinations a 
; ion 3 oe : who are fe; 
qualified will in future be distinguished from their brethren hasldl 
markable for their inefficiency. Our local volunteers have been , 
work for four months, drilling and studying with an earnestness fu 
pose which shows that they are determined to maintain the high efficieng P 
for which they are noted. The first officer to pass his examination 
Lieutenant Colonel Egerton who obtained his anit in J anuary- 
each of the three regiments the examination of the sergean : 
as far back as ie The officers, having more to learn, have ol 
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“gone through the mill” within the past few days. Gallant majors have 
been seen trotting round the Salford barracks square, rifle in hand, 
enjoying the fun ; captains have been initiated into the mysteries of the 
manual and firing exercises and the goose step ; lieutenants and ensigns 
have been made to act as covering sergeants, and drill, drill, drill, has 
been the order, day and night, for weeks past. That it has had a beni- 
ficial effect there can be no doubt. A life and energy has been thrown 
into the company and battalion musters which contrasts strongly with 
the previous listlessness and inactivity, and an honourable and efficient 
future (very different to the past), may be predicted for the rifle and 
artillery battalions of Manchester. 


_ 
~~ 


A GOSSIP asour GREYHOUNDS 
anp COURSING. 


HE great fuss made about the ‘‘ wonderful” and ‘‘unprecedented ” 
performances of that undoubtedly good greyhound, Master 
McGrath, is calculated to induce the unitiated to suppose that we have 
had nothing like him for speed in this country before. That this is true, 
however, we do not believe. The excellence of Master McGrath is 
made up—to use a billiard player’s phrase—of ‘‘ all-round” abilities ; 
his speed, endurance, quickness of turning, dash, and grip are all above 
the average, and he has been a lucky dog. 

In doing “justice to Ireland,” however, we must not forget to deal 
out a little of the same commodity to our forefathers. This will be best 
accomplished, perhaps, by giving a few instances of what they did with 
their dogs. It must be borne in mind that at Waterloo, the scene of 
Master McGrath’s victories, the courses are generally short ones. Hares 
seem to show to more advantage in the down countries, where the 
ground is undulating. The most famous coursing clubs of the last 
century were those of Norfolk, Essex, Berkshire, and the Flixton Wolds, 
of Yorkshire ; and the most successful coursers were Lord Orford, the 
Marquis of Townsend, Colonel Thornton, of Thornville Royal, Major 
Topham, of the Wolds, and the Reverend H. Bate Dudley, of the 
Bradwell and Tillingham Club in Essex. These gentlemen are said to 
have “excelled every competitor,” and they claimed to have improved 
the breed of greyhounds to ‘‘the highest possible state of perfection.” 

The speed of the horse, running upon a measured course, can be 
accurately ascertained. It isa difficult matter, however, with greyhounds, 
asthe hare depends as much upon its turning and obliquity of running, 
asits speed. In February, 1800, a hare was started before a brace of 
greyhounds in Lincolnshire, and upon the distance being measured from 
her form to where she was killed it was found to be upwards of four 
niles in a direct line. There were many turns during the course in- 
creasing the length considerably, the ground was run over in twelve 
minutes ; and the hare fell dead before the greyhounds touched her. It 
was formerly the practice in coursing for the horsemen to follow as they 
do foxhounds in the present day. A run took place about three-quarters 
ofa century ago, which was long talked of amongst sportsmen. A hare 
Started near to Bottisham in Cambridgeshire, took away for Six Mile 
Bottom, and although two-and-twenty horses went off with the grey- 

8, only one could make a gallop at the conclusion of the course. 
The hare, as in the previous instance, dropped before the’ dogs within 


ity yards of the covert which would in all probability have saved the 


Poor creature's life. 

— bitch called Czarina, bred by Lord Orford, and purchased 
Wilsh le by Colonel Thornton, won forty-seven matches in Norfolk, 
, . ire, and Yorkshire, and never was beat. Snowball, one of this 
a an litter of eight whelps, was said to be the surest dog to ‘kill 
of thi ¢up” that ever ran. He won four cups, couples, and upwards 
» uty matches, one of which was so severe that his opponent died 











oon the course. But the most celebrated dog of those 

| ioe, thes Miller. He was so large, awkward and clumsy, when a 

— he was near being thrown aside. A friend of his owner, 

"6 borrowed him at twelve months old, found that he could beat 

y “werything he was put against. He then commenced a brilliant career, 

maintained for seven seasons (seven seasons ! ‘‘ think of that 

: am. winning seventy-four successive matches, without 

en. 

A variety of singular occurrences are recorded of the invincible ardour 

a ————___ 





and velocity, as well as persevering fortitude, of greyhounds. In 1792, 
as Lord Egremont’s gamekeeper was leading a brace of greyhounds 
coupled together, a hare accidentally crossing the road, the dogs 
instantly broke from their conductor and gave chase, fastened as they 
were to each other; the pursuit afforded an uncommon and no less 
entertaining sight to several spectators. When the hare turned she had 
a manifest advantage, and embarrassed the dogs exceedingly, notwith- 
standing which they at length killed her at Pikeless Gate, after a course 
of between three and four miles. We have seen several courses where 
the dogs have broken away in couples, but seldom with the like result. 
In December, 1794, a company of gentlemen were coursing at 
Finchingfield, in Essex, when a hare was started, and a brace of 
greyhounds, starting from two different points, ran against each other 
with so much violence that they both died on the spot. A famous dog 
of the Rev. Mr. Corsellis, who chanced to be windbound at Dover, 
coursed a hare, who had a variety of pursuers in that neighbourhood, 
when the dog proved so superior to her in speed, and pressed her so 
close, that she ran immediately for the cliff, as her only chance of 
escaping, but the greyhound caught her at the brink, going over with 
her in his mouth to the bottom of the precipice, where they were 
literally dashed to pieces. In 1797, a brace of greyhounds coursed a 
hare over the edge of a chalk pit, at Offham, in Sussex, and both hare 
and dogs were found dead at the bottom. 

Hares are wonderfully cunning beasts; their tricks and dodges to 
save their life are amazing. 


She doubles to mislead the hound ; 
And measures back her mazy round. 


We will onclude by relating an instance which we witnessed in 1832. 
A ng hare was started on Windmer Hill, at Ashtead, in Surrey. 
She made almost in a straight line for the chalk pit on the Leatherhead 
Road, with the dogs pretty near her scut. The chalk pit is protected 
on the field side, where there is a precipice of sixty or seventy feet, by 
posts and rails. Between the rails and the precipice there is a margin 
of about six feet. When the hare reached this place she twisted round 
at right angles and ran round the head of the pit, whilst both dogs took 
a flying leap over the rails into the pit, and were killed. 


— 
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THE REV. ALEXANDER THOMSON 
ON SERMONS. 


HE Rev. Alexander Thomson, in the beginning of an 
excellent sermon preached by him to his congregation the 
other Sunday morning, remarked that literary men were disposed 
to regard sermons as useless inflictions, and would not be sorry 
to see pulpit-preaching entirely abolished. Before proceeding to 
defend sermons, the reverend gentleman admitted that many of 
those exercises were far from being what they ought to be. For 
so widely-respected a minister as Mr. Thomson to have dwelt 
upon this part of his subject would perhaps have appeared some- 
what indelicate; other ministers might have objected to a 
reverend brother taking upon himself the task of exposing the 
shortcomings of the fraternity. But it is in this admission that 
the gist of the matter lies; and as we were brought into court by 
Mr. Thomson at the outset of his discourse, and are free from the 
restrictions which fettered him—what might have been question 
able taste on his part being perfectly legitimate criticism on 
ours—we may be permitted to supplement his remarks with a 
few ideas of our own. 

It does not appear to be generally understood that want of 
respect for modern sermons does not necessarily imply irreligion, 
or even unwillingness to attend a place of worship. Parson 
worship is not Christ or Ged worship. It seems strange that 
one should ever find it necessary to remind people of this fact ; 
but so it is. There are plenty of regular pew-occupiers who grow 
impatient during the performance of what may be termed, so far 
as they are concerned, “ the preliminaries,” waiting for the time 
when the stage shall be cleared for the real object of interest, the 
occupant of the pulpit, to play his solitary part. On the other 
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hand there are many men beside _men of letters—people simply 
of sincerity, education, and intelligence—who experience pleasur- 
able emotions while participating in the earlier part of religious 
services, but who are frequently wearied by the oratorical dis- 
plays which follow. Of the members of the former class little 
need here be said. Noisy, flowery, grandiloquent, bombastic 
sermons are the religious puff-paste on which they support their 
church-going natures. One would imagine that they were all 
tympanum. Education and true réligion can alone enlighten 
them. But there are several potent.causes at work which induce 
the devoutly-disposed men of the latter class to regard the large 
majority of modern sermons as mere twaddle, and a multitude of 
modern parsons as little else than encumbrances. 4 

From the earliest period in the history of the Christian 
churches, when priests began to forget the simplicity and 
unselfishness of their calling, men of letters have been liable to 
the vituperation of the successors of the apostles. We have 
always had a half suspicion that even Voltaire’s character has 
been handed down to us painted in colours rather darker than 
its natural tints, mainly because of the prejudices created by his 
unvarnished denunciations of the authors of the great St. Bar- 
tholomew event. Mr. Thomson is one of the exceptions to the 
rule. He courteously spoke of writers for literary journals as 
persons who could appreciate able sermons. We believe we 
shall rightly embrace the scope of his meaning if we drop 
the term “men of letters ” and include in the class of 
sermon-haters all those people to whom we have just referred, 
who, from habits of reading, observation, and thought, are dis- 
posed to be critical and impartial. Such a class of men will find 
no use in sermons unless they see the possibility of somebody 
being benefited, or, to employ a more clerical word, “ edified ” by 
them ; and before they can themselves be edified they require 
certain qualifications on the part of the edifier. The complaint 
of the day just is, that the majority of parsons are simply not fit 
to edify anybody. Our candid opinion is that large numbers 
have mistaken their vocation. Mr. Thomson is himself scholarly; 
he has his prejudices, but they are capable of an intelligible 
explanation ; and he preaches to the point. But not of many 
preachers can even this much be:said. The clergy—we use the 
term regardless of any denominational signification—in liberality 
of sentiment, in charity of thought, in consistency of action, in 
appreciation of truth, in humbleness of mind, in brain power, 
and in clear insight into things human and divine, is behind the 
intelligence of the laity. If its sermons are to be effective in the 
fullest sense, ought it not to lead the way ? 

There is a great deal of unnecessary nonsense talked about 
the non-intellectuality of religion, and much argument whether the 
latter is a matter pertaining to the head or the heart. We think 
it pertains to both. The dispute, however, has little to do with 
the question of clerical ability. To us it is quite clear that 
before we can learn from any professed teacher, we must have 
confidence in him. The office of a preacher is that of a guide 
in the highest yearnings of the human spirit, and in the most 
wayward impulses of the human heart. If his position has any 
meaning in it at all, it is the most responsible and sublime 
position that a man can fill, We cannot expect every parson to 
have genius. The gifts by which a man can sway the emotions 
of his hearers at will, such gifts as enabled Savonarola and 
Knox, Wesley, Keble, and Chalmers to awaken thousands from 
the lethargy of indifference to new ways of life and thought, are 
given to a few only. But if a man is to be allowed the position 
of teacher at all, one reasonably expects from him something 
like superior intelligence and accuracy of knowledge, education 
of taste, and refinement of language, aptness of illustration, and 
freedom from silliness, combined with a clear understanding of 
the message he has to deliver, and with theunpretending dignity 















of thoughtfulness. It is quite true that one may [eam from the 
most stupid and illiterate of men. “ Out of the molths of babes 
and sucklings cometh wisdom,” we know. But sud wisdom is 
not delivered in the shape of sermons. One ma forgive the B 
blunders of a well-meaning man; one may listen {with good. THE 
natured patience to the tedious platitudes of an individual why 
has his day’s work to go through, and is, perhaps, eager to L 
On tt 
The 














































get to the end of it as is his hearers to hear him qos0, One 
may even bear with meckness the “mutual imyprovement’ 
sentences, and the elaborate ornamentations of the <spirant for 
pulpit fame ; but we doubt whether we should receive as much 
mental and moral good from such exercises as if we ha d remained 





at home reading a volume of Jeremy Taylor, or the Epistle to DBA} 
the Hebrews. 
Mr. Thomson’s defence of sermons rested mair}ly on the | 


argument that a pulpit address may be free from noelty as far 


as the truths propounded in it are concerned, and emb}pdy advice »! 
and exhortation which has been uttered and listened to \a hundred H) NATI 
times before, and yet not be devoid of usefulness, With this | k 
opinion we cordially agree. It is unfortunately too true that | DEAN 


professedly religious people-need frequently to be reminded of | 
the path of duty. Frail humanity is only too prone to hyde away 
even from self-scrutiny its favourite vices. No thinking man can 
doubt that it is quite as much the duty of the true pa’stor, the 
faithful shepherd, to keep watch over the flock already in his | 








charge, as to seek to gather into the fold the black sheep who | } Staple 
are wandering beyond the pale. When the life of the teacher | ame 
exemplifies his teaching, perhaps the best of sermons and the | AR 
most productive of permanent good to society are those given ( 
in the still small voice of expostulation and reminder. The | SHIRE 
words of a good man have an eloquence ail their own which no _ 
other eloquence can approach. But what is to be said when | fn 
our experience tells us that as a class the lives of preachers do | aay day 
not exemplify their preaching. We can easily understand that 

an earnest manly-minded minister will find it difficult to under- ! 
stand how his fellows can be engaged in the same profession as |} | 

he himself is, with motives less pure and lives less consistent, and | | Wir. 
we anticipate some animadversion for our expression of opinion \ j foo Kin 
on this point. We heartily wish we could be convinced of mis- j 

take. It is not pleasant to lose faithin men. But public opinion } = 
is too decided and common experience too conclusive to leave | ® 
much room for hope. As a class parsons are proverbially the ke 
most pompous and assuming of mankind. No other race of J tur 
men claim such privileges, can swallow so much personal adula- ow 
tion, are more jealous of their comforts and of each other, and | Hayheld 
as a rule do so little. We allude to home preachers only: we | New Mil 


are not talking of missionaries. If Mr. Thomson regards his | 
own experiences he will not be unmindful of instances of gross | 


rere 


rudeness, upstart impertinence, repulsive conceit, and religious ie. 
chicanery on the part.of his clerical brethren. Human nature ave 
refuses tobe liberal at the bidding of men who are ome Tike 
avaricious. The true apostle may well silence the folly of t foam 
scoffing Jew, and arouse the respect of the indifferent ene , 
but it is waste of time to listen to the feeble comments on * walla 
vanities of this world and the claims of the poor and afflict London 8 
from men who-are themselves eager in the pursuit of pleasures medeier 


and ambition, and finish their duty to the destitue when they have 


id others care for them. ; 
: There is no more idle or effeminate fallacy than that contains 
in the plea with which the censors of the priesthood = ~ 
quently met, that parsons are but men after all. It a robe 
they should be the noblest of men. They are paid wre ot thei 
for the performance of the work whose fruit is on neitbigh 
hands, and they should be equal to the dignity : : ‘ said 
calling. Nobody objects to the reasonableness © pet re 
that the physician to whom we entrust the care ma a 
should be a qualified and able man. We are yf ve call 108 
merciful with quacks in that profession. Even reali 
chimney-sweep to remove the accumulation a t pager 
spoil the beauty of the domestic hearth, or a laun a vr knot 
the pristine whiteness of our linen, we expect that “ pig oe 
their work, and do it well. Surely we have a nig fare of tt 
from the men to whom is entrusted the highest we wth 
human race and the most sacred duties of ey ena 
power and the will to be foremost in good worn ie demand 
reputation. One thing, at least, Is certain, that! oe tity 
were answered sermons would increase in interest 4 
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NEW DINING AND DRAWING ROOM 
RUSSELS CARPETS. 
Excellent Qualities, 3s.6d., $8.9d. & 8s.11d. per yd. 

gW PATTERNS READY FOR INSPECTION. 
mss KENDAL, MILNE, & co., 
DEANSGATE and POLICE __..__ 
FT SILENCIEUSE, 
L PAMILY LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 
From Six ss ities witnctale 
d Wheeler an 80) . 
One ret ctured by Pollack, Schmidt, & bo. 
Movement is Soft, Silent, and without Vibration, 
pans For family use without a rival. 


NDAL, MILNE, & CO. 
mason : POLICE STREET, SOLE AGENTS: 


HE (ZER, 





“ ni) 

LITTLE WANZER, 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 

Price Four oo. shai 5s dined 
j on account of its Simplicity and Grea 

oy of Work, has been adopted by the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL or EDUCATION tn IRELAND 
for all the National Schools, 
KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., SOLE AGENTS, 

| pRANSGATE, POLICE STREET, & ST. ANN STREET. 
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| } HAND SEWING MACHINES 

of | From Three Guineas. 

y | E, & CO. 
1 ? 
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Sole Agents for the 


ENDAL, MILN 
K WALES, QUEEN 


TRA, PRINCESS OF 
- MAB, &e. 


is Simple in construction, noiseless, and easily managed. 





no | | DBANSGATE, POLICE STREET, & ST. ANN STREET. 
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he ||) (YREAT NORTHERN, AND MAN- 
en | | (0 cHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LINCOLN- 


he | | SHIRE RAILWAYS.—EASTER HOLIDAYS.— 
| Rervey Tickers issued between the Stations where 






































no | | ther may usualy be obtained, on Thursday, 6th April, 
en | iad intervening days, will be available for return on 
do | | ay day up to and including Wednesday, 12th April. 
hat | 
let. | A CHEAP EXCURSION TO LONDON 
as | (King’s Cross Station), 
and | | Wilrm as under, on THorspay, 6th poali, returning 
sion i from King’s Cross at 11-0 a.m. on Tuesday,41th April. 
a See 
mis- | Time | Fares to London 
ion (i = King’s Cross) & bl 
ve. mrn. | , , 
the ME) Meebeter(London Ra) dep.| 10 10\ ee 
the | Oldham (Clegg Street) ,, | 9 40 
e of | Bilybridge .......... 5, | 9 55 
Jula- | ) Ashton ..... « » | 9 59 
4 ) Dukinfield  » {10 
an } Hayield » | 840> 7 9/- 95/- 
+ we New Mills .. » | 8 49 
ra Siew , | 8 87 

5 his | Hyde ......... », [10 12 
gross Bridge ... »» |L0 20 

. Js. sossessccceses gy [10 80 
pe ladon’ (King’s Cross) 
ature __urive about... sseses op | 5 95 
selves _ Tickets, Bills, and every information can be had in 
of the at the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
man; thir Railway Booking Offices ; also at 6, Brown Streete! 


me the Post Office); and at the above Stations 
wual agents, 


agen 
London Road Station, R, G. UNDERDOWN, 
Manchester, March, 1871. General Manager. 


THE QUEEN'S 

BUILDING AND INVESTMENT 
SOCIETY. 

HAD OFFICES : 96, BRIDGE .S7., MANCHESTER, 


Annual Income, near! 
an percent Raay £400,000. Amounts received 
hot exceeding £50 repaid upon demand, 
rhe seomptly made upon Freehold and Lease- 
P nie Prospectuses, &c., upon application at the 


P RING 
MANCHESTER, 


ms the Prince’s Theatre Company, Limited, 
Moan y “24, Saturday), at half-past seven, LAST 
Ton, Ae Crakespeare’s TIMON OF ATHENS.— 
Hk DRILLIAN Bate a SANGALLI IN 
Moot AKER'S Het ET. Concluding with the 
WA be cee ts Passion week the Prince’s Theatre 
MR 80TH 

arm, Moxpay, 
~d play, “ THE 
Seenery, be, 











E’S THEATRE, 


ERN will commence an 
ent on 
when will be dame i Byron's 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN,” with 
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ALEXANDRA HALL, 


PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 

Sole Lessee - - - W.8, Booth. 
Director of the Entertainment < - - G. H. French. 
THE GREATEST COMPANY OUT OF LONDON. 
The utmost astonishment nightly created by 


HASSAN, THE GORILLA CHIEF, 


Or MAN MONKEY, 
whose Marvellous Performance on the Tight Rope’ 
eclipses anything ever hitherto achieved. 


“Hassan is a very clever monkey, of considerable 
size, who — upon the tight rope ina wonderful 
manner ; he not only walks the rope in the Blondin 
style, with a balance pole, but throws away the pole 
and dances on the rope; kveping time to music. ' He also 
jumps thréugh hoops and balloons, alighting- upon his 
feet on the rope, turns somersaults, and acts just as a 
human acrobat would.”—Standard, December 28, 1870. 


Undiminished success of 
THE MAIDEN ALL FOR LORN(E), 


The most beautiful Ballet = placed on a Manchester 
stage. 


Miss MARION ISAACS, Messrs CRAVEN & CONWAY 
Mr. JOE COLVERD, and other artistes. 
Monday next, Messrs. TOWNSEND and GRAHAM, 
Eccentric Ethiopians, from the Oxford, London ; Mr. 
MARK ALBERT, Comedian and Author, and other 
First Appearances. 
HE PEOPLE'S CONCERT HALL, 


LOWER MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


LAST WEEK OF THE 
LAWSON FAMILY: 


Mr. FRED HIBERNIER, 
Versatile Comic. 

Mr. W. MARCHANT, 
Miss EMMA MARCHANT, 
Duettists, 

Miss ROSA HALES, 
Ballad Vocalist. 





ORION & MATHILDE. 


Mm. THD. BROWWN, 
The eccentric Nigger. 


NOTICE! NOTICE! NOTICE! 
GRAND COMIC CONTEST, 


For an Electro-Plated Tea Service, and a Splendid 
> Rifle Cup, 


On TUESDAY, April 4th, WEDNESDAY, April 5th, 
FINAL CONTEST, THURSDAY, April 6th. 
OPEN ON GOOD FRIDAY AT FIVE O'CLOCK, 


OYAL POMONA GARDENS. 


. BAND 
EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
Admission, Sixpence gach. 


AMES THORNTON, Jun., 
e WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 
108, STOCKPORT ROAD (Opposite Shakespere-street), 
having yoocaly com busi ~~, own ac- 
count, respectfully solicits the support of his neigh- 
bourhood. For many years connected with a leading 
family house inthe county, of over one hundred years’ 
standing, and bu ev 
the producer, he is in a 
honourable competition wi 











ition enter into an 
the leading houses in 


town, 

If, therefore, the neighbouring gentry would kindly 
favour him with one trial, he trusts they will never 
have occasion to regret the encvuragement thus given 
to a young beginner. 

SPECIALITIES, 
Finest Im Marsala _ eee ++ 208, per doz. 





Dinner Wine, guaranteed a pure Sherry .. 808, per doz. 
Irish and Scotch Whiskies........188. and 21s, per gal, 


HATS, 


THE NEWEST STYLES AND BEST VALUE, 


aT 


J. MURGATROYD’S, 
198, DEANSGATE, 


OPPOSITE JACKSON'S ROW. 


HEALTH! DELIGACY!! ECONOMY!!! 


MAYAR'S SEMOLINA. 


mwoTickg. 
[Read this with care and attention.) 


HE MANUFACTORY of MAYAR’S 

SEMOLINA was established in 1815. It is the 

oldest and the largest in the world, Twenty-five million 
pounds being yearly Bergeron g (25,000,000. ) 

Our Semouina is the staple food in France, Russia, 
Spain, Italy, &c., and will soon be that of England, It 
has obtained ; 

24 PRIZE MEDALS 

in the Grand Exhibitions for its superiority over all 
others ; and is pronounced by the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession, both in London and in 
Paris, to be far more nutritious than Tapioca, Arrow- 
root, Corn Flour sa ly mw are only Starch), or any farina- 
ceous food al: introduced into this country. See 
Dr. Hassall’s ‘Analytical rt. 

N.B.—Being determined to maintain its reputation, 
we again CAUTION the public that an imitation, to 
which a false and ridiculous name has been given, is 
introduced by a well-known firm, taking advantage of 
its name and publicity to sell a similar article of very 
inferior quality, to realise extra profits, and who adver- 
tise in favour of that article the qualities possessed by 
our Semolina. x 

As a of our assertion, we challenge a com- 
parison by analysis between our SeMoLiNnA and the so- 


called Pearlina. 
is solely the heart 


Ms:*** R’S 
of the very best Wheat. 


eAYAR’S SEMOLINA 
is richer than any other farinaceous food, in 


nitrogenous matter and gluten. Indis- 
BAYAR’S SEMOLINA. 











SEMOLINA 





pensable in the bone and muscular 
‘ formation. 





M 








e F ~ Sor Children and 1 Tvalida, 

Met se's SEMOLINA 

< Is extremely nourishing 

and easily digested. — 

M AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
makes delicious pudding. 

4 Blancmange, Custards, and Pastry. 





AYAR’S SEMOLINA. 
teens 











Wy e4t4e%s SEMOLINA 
fast and Supper. 
SAYAR’S SEMOLINA 
is very economical, 
May be used with or without Milk. 
Recipes on each Package. 
Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, &c. 
=z oO MSW TS. 
AYAR’S HOMINY, 
produced from the best Indian Maize, without 
any adulteration obtained by grinding, is far superior 
country, which is only Starch o' ed by a process of 
washing, which deteriorates entirely the quality, and 
is sold at a very high price. 
Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Dealers. 
Wholesale at MAYAR’S, 86, MARK, LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 





g * Sedona oe ea 
M 
6d. Ib. in Packet, 8d. in Canister. 
to the Maize Corn Flour already introduced in this 
Wholesale Agents Wanted in every town, 

















DUNKERLEY 





on FOX’S Celebrated FR 


& FRANKS’ UMBRELLAS 


; AMES, and Are Unequalled for QUALITY, DURABILITY, and PRICE. 
| 7, SWAN STREET, NEW OROSS, MANCHESTER. 
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BEE BES, S45 
Paper Hangings and Decorations at Wholesale Prices. 
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SEWING MACHINES,—THE GREATEST VARIETY OF THE BEST OLASS AT REDUCED p 
FOR SEWING MACHINES REPAIRS PROMPTLY 


SEWING SILKS, | READS, COTTON, 











J. HOLROYD, PRACTICAL IAL MACHINIST, 169, GREAT JACKSON KSON STREET, HOLME 3 


THE SPHINX. 








Port and Sherry, 6s. 6d. per 


| Buston-street, near Ham 








ARPETS. 
ARPETS. 


R. H. GIBSON. 
R. H. GIBSON. 

ARPETS. R. H. GIBSON. 
({ARPETS. R. H. GIBSON. 


YARPETS.—R. H. GIBSON has just 
purchased 500 PIECES, and will sell them at 
es that will both please as well as astonish. 
Brussels, 2s, 4}d., extra Ay Qs. Od. ; 
Piscos t Handloom Brussele, Ba 4}d. ; 350 iso Axminster 
Rugs, at 128. éd. HAL RICE, 
9 to 96 STRETFORD ROAD. 





HOLLOWAY 'S OINTMENT, 


AND PILLS. 
of temperature sorely persons 
rock tore ot to ndhoumatind, “wotntion bo ft eed and 


duration. On the fet lebecr 


in an: —_— oR we | 
diately be 


disease with ent rubbing in 
this ey ‘ate the Sisen of: the 


will be ammation subdued, <1 swelling 
seleed... The The Pitle, amt tak 








AURNITURE. R. H. GIBSON. 
))URNITURE. R. H. GIBSON. 
bh coher R. H. GIBSON. 


URNITURE.— Drawing-RKoom Suite 
complete, from 8 to 40 guineas; Dining-Room 
Suites, in leather, from 10 guineas, in real morocco, 19 
guineas ; Dinin Tables, extra leaf and’ screw, 39s. 6d. 
to 10 guineas; Walnut Chiffonniers, with plate glass 
backs and doors, 5 guineas ; ~— ‘alate ashstands, 
2is.; Large Mirrors, 40s, to 
78, OLDHAM 8T. ; 90 to 06, * STRETFORD ROAD. 


PpedstEabs. ‘R. H. GIBSON. 
R. H. GIBSON. 


EDSTEADS, 
EDSTEADS, R. H. GIBSON. 


EDROOM 
FURNITURE. 


Bmnom 
FURNITURE. 


R. H. GIBSON. 
R. H. GIBSON. 
EDROOM 


FURNITURE. R. H. GIBSON. 


EDROOM FURNITURE.—R. H. 
GIBSON, for BEDSTEADS in wood, iron, aud 
brass, fitted with furniture and bedding’ complete. 
Suites for bedrooms from 10 guineas, See Illustrated 


| Catalogue. Houses completely furnished in three days. 


R. H. GIBSON, 
90, 92, 94, 96, Stretford Road, and 78, Oldham Street. 
MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 
EFFECTUALLY or no CHARGE. , 
W. H. JOHNSON & CO., 
ALBERT WORKS,'14, CITY ROAD, 


MANCHESTER. 
How sr Pamqans, Rerarrers oF Property, &c. 








" NOTICE or. REMOVAL. 


ILLIAM “LORD (late of 15, 
» PICCADULLY, MANCHESTER), dealer in all 
kinds of Paraffin and Petroleum Lamps, and Lam 
Materials, Burning Oils, &c., &c., Wholegale and Retail, 
hereby informs his Customers and the Public generally 
that he has REMOVED to more commodious premises, 
No, 3, BROOM STREET (Continuation of New Brown 
Street), Three Doors from Shudehilf (Lower End). 


ICTORIA WINE COMPANY, 
LONDON. 


BRANCH, 19 BLACKFRIARS STREET, 
MANCHESTER 





, or 188, per dozen ; 
Claret, 11s. ; Champagne, 25s. per dozen. 


" DEPILATORY. 
V ELLS’ DEPILATORY 


is the only ean oo remedy for the immediate 
and permanent removal of superfluous hair from the 
face, arms, neck, &c. This preparation effects its 
+ almost instantaneously, without pain or injury 
to the most seusitive skin. Full particulars on receipt 
of a stamped directed envelope. Jonn Weis, 113, 
-road, London. N.B. 
-Hundreds.of testimonials have been received from 
the uebility and ladies of rank who have tried this 
marvellous remedy, 
I ETHERINGTON’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
The best and safest remedy for coughs ; relieve« the diffi- 
culty of breathing in Asthma. To be had from most respectabie 
chemists and confectioners, in 3d. and 6d. boxes; or, direct from 
the depot.-HETHERINGTON, wholesale confectioner, 18, 


Lower Mosley Street, wane hester.—Tib parcels carriage t 
anypart of the kingdom @ paid . 








constitutional disturbances and renew the ra 
No r discovered have 80° 
effective as the Ointment and Pills for remo gout 


ct all 


rheumatic, and scrofulous attacks, which 
ages, and are commonly hereditary. 


WHELP TON Ss 


RIF tig: 





Are warranted not to yore a ~anel particle of 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years vy have proved 
their value in th of i in diseases of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys: and in all 
skin complaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price 7jd., 1s. 1}d , and 2s, 9d. each, by 
G. Wnretrron & Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London; and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


HESE PILLS are a sure specific for 
HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
GOMPLAINTS or AFFECTIONS of the STOMACH 
LIVER, KIDNEYS, &. They give immediate relief 
in cases of PERSISTENT COUGH. ‘ASTHMA, CON- 
SUMPTION, and other AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS. 
For GOUT, "RHEUMATISM, &c., they are invaluable ; 
they have been in use for upwards of half a century. 
and thousands have testified to the benefits experien: 
by their use 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines at 1s. 1jd., s. 0d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


ERSONS troubled with 
CORNS and WARTS should at 
‘ once a bottle of ROBINSON’S 
PAT. CORN SOLVENT, which 
never fails to quickly remove *them.— 
Sold in bottles” at 7 and 13}d. each, 
12 ROBINSON Pendleton ; 
WSBURY, MOTTERSHEAD, & CO., 
Market Street ; and most soot Oberst 


JOHN HEYWOOD'S 


PENNY RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Published on the First of each Month. 


This Local Guide contains the Arrivals and 

Departures from nearly Six Hundred different 

Stations, and in addition to this mass of infor- 
mation will be found 


A COMPLETE POSTAL GUIDE; 
General Steam Packet Directory; 


ALMANACK AND LIVERPOOL TIDE TABLE; 
List of Fairs for the Month; 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD HACKNEY 
COACH AND CAB FARES; 

CITY AND COUNTY OMNIBUS GUIDE; 
AND 


A Complete List of Carriers 
by Road 














BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND SALFORD 
AND 
TOWNS IN THE IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


PUBLISHING OFFICE : 


/41 & 143, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


cot satotng | 

















ATHER’S IMPROVED cme 
FERRERS BOSSES. SE WITH ee ind 
versally admitted to be the oa simple, 
aw 4 —Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s,, 1s. 





(Established 40 Years.) 


TANTON’S Celebrated COUGH PILLS | 
acknow] 


to be the best for 


Aston, a eee 
Manchester. 


Ret poy Government stamp 
eer Sent Post Free for 16 Stamps. 
fiwsbieaicheit 


ed E FLAVOURED strom 

ae (COMPANY'S EXT xT A” Pa se requiring 
nventor’s Signature 

being the eam he guarrantee of genuineness, 








Derby- 
Printed by Jons Herwoos, of the Mere 
shire Lane, Stretford, at the Excelsior at is 
Hulme Hall 

187i Deansgate, ‘Manchester — Saturday, April 








on every 1a | 
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Warranted all Wool and 





